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Ungedruckte Excerpte aus einer Schrift des Patriarchen 
Eulogius von Alexandrien uber Trinitat und Incarnation. 
Von O. Bardenhewer ; Theologische Quartalschrift, Vol. 78, Heft 
3. PP- 355-401. 

Eulogius was patriarch of Alexandria from 580 to 607. He was 
a warm friend of Gregory the Great, and, like him, entered earnestly 
into the battle against the heretics of his time, confuting them with 
both voice and pen. Various fragments of his works have been pub- 
lished, chiefly by Cardinal Mai, but, as a whole, his writings are yet to 
be discovered. A treatise, or part of a treatise, by Eulogius was found 
two or three years ago by Krumbacher in the National Library at 
Paris, where he was searching for materials for his sketch of Michael 
Glykas, the Byzantine chronicler of the twelfth century. A few 
months later he found in the Bodleian Library of Oxford another copy 
of the same treatise, but much more extensive. The copy at Paris is 
full of all sorts of errors, besides being greatly abridged, while that at 
Oxford is remarkably correct. 

The treatise, if it may be so called, has two closely related themes: 
first, the Trinity, and next the incarnation. It was evidently written as 
an exposition and defense of the doctrine of Chalcedon. The persons 
of the Trinity are represented as equally without a superior, without 
limits, and without change, as equal in wisdom and power, and as 
equally to be adored by the believer. This view is pushed so far as 
almost to suggest a doubt whether there are any differences of dispo- 
sition, of tendency, by which the three persons can be distinguished 
from one another, or any reason, except arbitrary choice, for the dif- 
ferences of office and function by which we know them. Nevertheless, 
Eulogius attempts a distribution of their functions, apparently with 
reference to their tendencies, and perhaps at the cost of consistency. 
He sees a representation of the Father in the human understanding, 
of the Son in human speech, produced by the understanding, and of 
the Holy Spirit in the human soul. Or, again, the Father is the root, 
the Son the branch, and the Holy Spirit the fruit. Or, still again, the 
Father is the tongue, the Son the word uttered by it, and the Holy 
Spirit the mouth. Though these representations seem to us somewhat 
forced and clumsy, they interest us because they proved helpful to our 
forefathers in the faith. 

The incarnation and death of the Second Person of the Trinity are 
illustrated by many fanciful conceits, some of which were afterwards 
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woven into mediaeval sermons and hymns. Mary is the second Eve, 
undoing the mischief wrought by the first. The production of the 
person of Christ in her resembles the production of the pearl in the 
oyster by the lightning which flashes from heaven and strikes to the 
depths of the sea. As the pearl partakes of the substance of the oyster 
and of the brightness of the lightning, so Christ partakes of humanity 
and divinity. Because Adam was condemned to eat his bread in the 
sweat of his brow, Christ sweat in the garden. Because the earth was 
condemned to bring forth thorns and thistles, Christ wore a crown of 
thorns. Because it was the sixth hour of the day when man stretched 
forth the hand to the tree to pluck the forbidden fruit, it was the sixth 
hour of the sixth day when Christ stretched forth his hands on the 
tree to die. Because the feet of man wandered in evil ways about the 
tree of Paradise, the feet of Christ were nailed to the tree of 
Golgotha. 

With these fancies are mingled some illustrations of a higher kind. 
Christ, for example, works as a human being, and as a divine being, 
and the two activities are present in every word and deed. "The 
knife, when it is heated to redness, both cuts the wood and burns 
it, so that it bears the marks both of cutting and of burning. Thus 
we are to think of the two activities of Christ as inseparably con- 
nected. There are also two inseparable activities of the sun; that 
of its light, and that of its heat ; and these two differ in kind. The 
moon has light without heat. Melted lead has heat without light. 
But the sun unites both these forces in its activity, and it is thus an 
image of Christ, of whom God says: 'To them that fear me shall the 
sun of righteousness arise.' " 

In reference to the sufferings of Christ, to his personal appearance, 
and to the perpetual virginity of Mary, Eulogius expresses the views 
which we know were prevalent as early as the sixth and seventh 
centuries. The divine nature of Christ did not suffer in his crucifixion. 
The body of Christ was majestic and beautiful in appearance. He 
caused that Mary should continue to be a virgin after his nativity, as 
before. 

From these examples it is evident that the document contains little that is new. 
Yet we should be grateful for it since it brings before us once more the struggle of 
our forefathers to grasp and explain the great truths of the Trinity and the incarnation, 
which we accept as a part of our Christian inheritance from them, and which they dis- 
covered and transmitted to us by laborious and consecrated effort of thought and 

speec ' Franklin Johnson. 



